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JULY AND AUGUST PLAYS 


By J. T. Grein 


A year ago a strange complex seized the 
playwrights and for these two months 

they feverishly tried to interest us in “Who 
Killed Cock Robin?” But all the pistol-shoot- 
ing, door-slamming, light-juggling, and frantic 
screaming failed to satisfy the box-office, so 
this year Shaftesbury Avenue has been ‘ to let.’ 
Better the closed doors with hard thinking 
behind than a theatre full of sound and fury 
signifying nothing. Here and there a bold 
effort was made to entice the public to park 
the car and come in for a laugh. Sacha 
Guitry’s “ Désiré,” a brittle trifle of Gallic 
enamel, appeared at the New, and Miss Jeanne 
de Casalis and Mr. Owen Nares endeavoured 
to reflect its gloss, sadly handicapped by the 
loss in texture which a translation involved. 
The charm of Vildrac’s “S.S. Tenacity,” 
revived at the Arts, was better preserved, for 
it derived less from badinage and more from 
whimsy and pathos—an ingenuous little piece, 
poetic and human. At Hampstead, Wilde 
was re-discovered and the pilgrimage to watch 
“Lady Windermere’s Fan” soon found that 
such rewards of brilliant artifice were not to 
be missed; and Hammersmith offered “‘’The 
Importance of Being Earnest.” We old play- 
goers, full of memories of the great days at 
the St. James’s, had a peculiar joy. Com- 
parisons, in the words of Mrs. Maloprop, 
are “odorous,” and I will be content to say 
the younger generation found the epigrams 
just as polished and the acting of Miss Jean 
Cadell and Mr. John Gielgud both a decoration 
and a delight. There was a more sober in- 
terest in Karl Capek’s “The Macropulos 
Secret,” for the author of “‘ The Insect Play ” 
comes to the stage with acknowledged gifts. 


He would ‘ make our tops spin,’ in Emersonian 
phrase, but this disquisition on the delusion 
of Methusalean age lost its drama in philosoph- 
ical speculation. It did, however, discover 
Miss Edith Sharpe, a sensitive young actress 
whom Mr. Alec Rea has enlisted in his newly 
formed Embassy Theatre. Noel Scott’s 
“Traffic” at the Lyceum frankly exposes the 
bag of melodramatic tricks. Put your intel- 
ligence that enjoyed the glitter of verbiage 
or the tortuosities of pessimistic profundity 
aside and let murder, suicide, and white slavery 
brush the canvas with lurid and effective 
craftsmanship, and you admit the Sweeney 
Todd breed has a sort of vitality to be 
preferred to the subtle sensualities of sophisti- 
cated comedy. The revival of “ Prunella” 
was interesting because of the new third act 
which Mr. Granville-Barker had written to 
underline the significance of the fantasy. 
But such a fragile fabric adorned by 
Mr. Ernest Milton’s poetic Pierrot and Miss 
Joan Harben’s wistful Pierette was sorely 
strained to bear the weight of the interpo- 
lation—an act within itself finely written 
and cleverly contrived. When “ Marigold” 
came to the Kingsway for three weeks, prior 
to its American tour, we smiled at its genial 
Scottish humours, felt the grace of senti- 
ment, admired Miss Jean Clyde’s performance 
as the minister’s wife, and though it has no 
substance beyond the ingenious craftsman’s 
contrivance, we welcome the brief revival for 
its breezy and fragrant air. The comedy by 
Rachel Crothers, “Let Us Be Gay,” has the 
same cunning and provides Miss ‘Tallulah 
Bankhead with a part to display her ability, 
but instead of simplicity we get complicity, 
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JULY AND AUGUST PLAYS 


instead of fresh humour, stale cynic- 
ism, and instead of the romance of pretty ad- 
venture the film passions in a filmy nightgown. 

The one reward of playgoing these two 
months was at Malvern, where Mr. Shaw 
was again the presiding genius and where 
Mr. Rudolf Besier came back to the theatre. 
His play ‘‘ The Barretts of Wimpole Street,” 
achieves the rarest success for it takes the 
idyll of a great love story and re-creates it 
in all its integrity and purity against a dark 
background of insane prejudice and thwarted 


impulse. This Elizabeth Barrett which Miss 
Gwen Frangcon-Davies pictures is lovely in 
her courage, understanding, humour and 
passion while Mr. Cedric Hardwicke with 
masterly power reconciles into a study of her 
fanatical father all the conflicting elements of 
his complex personality, and the whole com- 
pany work in such accord that the play, both 
in its creation and interpretation, has such dis- 
tinctive merits that every lover of the theatre 
will welcome its London representation on 
September 23rd. 


A SPANISH COMMUNITY THEATRE 


With Some Account of the Work of Louis Masriera 


HE “Rétable de la Fleur” which was 

played by the “Companyia Belluguet” with 
sO great a success at the International Con- 
gress of the Amateur Theatre at Liége, (see 
the July number of Drama), was presented 
for the first time at Barcelona by the same 
Society in 1921. 

It is a mystical vision, written in the Castil- 
lian language of the fourteenth century, a 
legendary drama, and of deep philosophical 
significance. Before a gilded background of 
ancient workmanship the characters detach 
themselves in their beautiful medieval cos- 
tumes. The interior drama of these people 
is expressed visually, at the same time as their 
short speeches, with their incisive prose 
rhythm, tells the audience of the quarrels, 
the hatreds, and the crimes of these people 
of the Moyen Age. 

At the end, when the pardon for sin has 
been consummated, the Rétable is made. 
The light grows weak, but a last ray of sun- 
shine traverses the great stained-glass window, 
and brightly illumines the motionless figures 
of the play. A choirboy passes, taking no 
notice of the Rétable which to him is a thing 
of every day, puts out the lamp and draws the 
curtain. 

The poses of the characters were copied 
from the Flemish and Castillian Rétables of 
the XV. century. The greatest care in gesture 
and movement of the hands and even of the 
fingers was necessary to obtain the illusion 
of a composition of the middle ages. Many 
critics have regarded this piece as one of the 
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most interesting of the early theatre work 
of Louis Masriera, that which has begun to 
point the way for his so personal work. 

The “Companyia Belluguet”* is a company 
of amateurs which began in 1920 playing little 
plays in domestic surroundings for the amuse- 
ment of children. By 1921 it had grown into 
a group of artists, professors and men and 
women of the world who met periodically in 
the studio of the painter, Louis Masriera, 
who was at the same time author, actor and 
director of the Society. There modern works 
and classical works were performed. The 
latter were often rescued from oblivion and 
so revived as to bring back something of their 
pristine perfume. 

The work of the “ Companyia Belluguet ” 
soon became an object of discussion in the 
art circles of Barcelona. The most eminent 
critics noticed it, always with very great 
praise; and since 1925 when his partici- 
pation in the Exhibition of Decorative Art 
in Paris secured for him the Grand Prix, the 
work of Louis Masriera has begun to obtain 
international recognition.t 





* Belluguet means in Castillian a man who moves 
about, seeks, is active. The nearest English equivalent 
would be the “ active company.” 


+ Louis Masriera is well known in London as the 
result of an exhibition of his works held in Bond 
Street in 1923. Reproductions of his pictures 
have appeared in “The Studio,” “Colour” and 
“The Sketch.” 
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A SPANISH COMMUNITY THEATRE 


The artistic sympathies shown by the 
author in lectures and various publications in 
French and Spanish revues can be indicated 
as follows :— 

He thinks that the theatre is, so to say, the 
“mansion” of the Fine Arts. “In the 
stage spectacle, they all have an equal impor- 
tance. The stage spectacle ought thus to be 
a harmony of many notes. Literature is the 
melody that sings, the other arts accompany 
it as a harmony. This accompaniment en- 
nobles the melody, sings with it, and forms 
an inseparable part of the full harmony. It 
is for this reason that it is better in the theatre 
to do without one or other of the Arts than 
to use it unsuitably. Have no scenery that 
does not accord internally with the play, have 
no costumes if they do not suit the actors, 
have no décor if it expresses nothing. For 
it is better to detach the actors simply against 
a black background than to draw them falsely 
ona décor, that is banal or unsuitable. 

“The stage spectacle ought to be entirely 
harmonious, one cannot tolerate there any 
discord. At one time, it was thought that 
to make a melody stand out it had to be accom- 
panied by a crude rhythm; it was thought 
that colour was the enemy of form, and the 
mise en scéne was a thing quite apart from the 
play itself. Again, certain actors believe that 
to make their art more noticeable they must 
surround themselves with mediocre players. 
These ideas are out of date, and now the Arts 
take each other by the hand, seeking the 
maximum of effect in harmony. 

“* Harmony of colour and line, harmony of 
light, harmony of grouping, homogeniety of 
voices, the whole founded in an ambience of 
sober art which shall give the sensation of 
truth—that would be the ideal accompani- 
ment of the literary work when brought on 
to the stage. 

“A theatre bold and simple, unaffected 
like the theatre of the past, synthetic but 
clear; in each phrase an idea, in each gesture, 
in each effect of light the thought of the drama- 
tist displayed to the public, while utilising all 
the notes in the scale of Stage Craft—there 
is the theatre of our dreams.” 

Louis Masriera does not pretend that his 
theories have anything novel in them. He 
says, indeed, that they are simply the rules 
of good sense which commercial difficulties 
have banished over and over again from the 
ordinary stage. But it must be said that his 


own theatre has a personal cachet from the 
literary and scenic points of view, and that it 
is to be classed among the enterprises of the 
most modern type. 

The cultural work of the “ Companyia 
Belluguet ” is not confined to the theatre. 
This Society has given representations of 
classical and popular dances, has given con- 
certs, has published two Reviews during six 
years, and finally an Illustrated Annual which 
first appeared in 1929. The Company has 
already produced forty new classical plays, 
of which the most successful have been: 
“Les Vitraux de Sainte Rite,” “ L’Aigle 
vencue,” “ Les Tapisseries de Marie Cristine,” 
“La Jeune Fille savante,” “ Obsession,” “ La 
Cinquantaine,” “ L’idylle tout prés du ciel,” 
the religious dramas of Louis Masriera him- 
self; also “Le Précieuses Ridicules” by 
Moliére and “L’Entremes” by Cervantes. The 
Company is now studying one of Shakes- 
peares’ plays which they hope to produce in 
1932. 

ha the stage point of view the most strik- 
ing success has been “ Les Vitreaux de Sainte 
Rite” where the author acheived such an 
admirable effect of transparency, as to give 
the impression that the characters, the scenery 
and furniture were all in glass. This extremely 
difficult piece of stage representation was 
given in 1926. 


A. C. DeC. 





CLIFTON ARTS CLUB DRAMATIC CONTEST 


The Clifton Arts Club announce their fifth annual 
Dramatic Contest for original short plays. 

Of the plays sent in, six will be chosen to contest 
the final stage, and these will be produced by the Club 
in Bristol in the Spring of 1931; so that, in addition 
to the offer of two cash prizes, no fewer than six 
authors will obtain the privilege of having their plays 
produced. 

When it is remembered that in most play-writing 
competitions the sole prize is an offer to produce the 
one winning play, the exceptional scope of this offer 
will be appreciated. A special prize is offered for the 
best poetic play. 

The Club are anxious to make the Contest known 
as widely as possible, since they believe it presents 
a unique opportunity to many playwrights to get their 
work actually on the stage. 

The closing date is 30th November, 1930. Plays 
must not exceed 7,000 words in length, and no play 
is eligible which has been published or produced ; 
the author’s name must not appear on the copy submitted. 
Entrance Fee, 5/- per play. Full rules and particulars 
can be obtained from Mr. C. M. Haines (Hon. Sec. 
Dramatic Section, Clifton Arts Club), 1, Alexandra 
Road, Clifton, Bristol. 








EXETER AND THE DRAMA 


By Cecily Radford 
This article is of special interest in view of the Drama League Conference to be held at Exeter at the end of the month 


A CITY like Exeter has its roots deep in 
the past, and new growths cannot arise 
without reference to the old. 

The great Bishop Grandison, who re-built 
our Cathedral, and called half the Kings of 
Europe cousin, had occasion in 1352 to forbid 
the performance of “an injurious and scan- 
dalous play, ‘in’ the Theatre of our city of 
Exeter,” a building of which the very site 
is lost, and an institution apparently unknown 
elsewhere in England at this date. 

There is besides a continuous record of 
plays given by the guild of Skinners on Corpus 
Christi Day in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries; as well as of plays given before 
the Mayor and his fellows in the Guildhall. 
These included the Nativity of Our Lord at 
Christmas 1431, Robin Hood on May-day, 
1427, and the Tournament of Totyngham in 
Rougemont Castle in 1433; and were always 
followed by suitable rewards to the Players 
in money and drink. 

Four sieges between 1497 and 1646 did not 
wipe out the Drama in Exeter, though Ply- 
mouth had perhaps a larger share of plays, 
to divert the sailors of the Royal Navy ; and 
Barnstaple boasts that Shakspeare himself came 
there with the Lord Chamberlain’s players. 
Like a true son of the Theatre, Shakspeare 
(if indeed he was ever in Devon) did not 
amend his stage West-country dialect by any- 
thing he heard there. 

After the inevitable gap of the Civil Wars, 
records are scanty until local newspapers begin 
in the early eighteenth century. From 1721 
we have particulars of plays, given mainly 
by the Duke of Grafton’s Players, in the 
large upper room of the Seven Stars Inn on 
Exe Bridge : ‘‘ The Busy-Body,” “The Way to 
Win Him,” ‘“ Oronooko,” ‘King Lear,” 
Dryden’s “‘Oedipus Rex” (apparently “ dis- 
relished by the insipid millions ””) and on 15th 
November, 1728, “‘ The Beggar’s Opera,” by 
the ingenious Mr. Gay, a native of Devon, 
which was acted within a year of its first per- 
formance in London. 

It was at this time that the Drama found a 
champion in Exeter in Andrew Brice (1690- 
1773) the Printer, and compiler of the “ Gaz- 
etteer of the World,” whose condemnation of 
cock-fighting and~bull-baiting appeals to this 
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age more than his baiting of Methodists. 
With his help the Bath Players built a theatre 
behind the Guildhall in what is now Waterbeer 
Street, long called Theatre Lane, and after the 
Theatre Act of 1737, he proved a most ingeni- 
ous friend. Theatrical performances in Exeter 
being now illegal, “Concerts of Musick,” 
were advertised, in the intervals of which, 
the Bath Players would perform a play “ merely 
for their own Improvement and Diversion, 
and without Gain, Hire or Reward.” 

Persons applying to Mr. Brice for Tooth 
Powder, paid 2s. od. and were admitted to the 
best seats, while 6d. for a Corn-plaster ad- 
mitted to the gallery. The scheme is exposed 
by a treacherous nephew of Andrew’s in a 
tract which concluded (in doubtful taste) 
** Lyars shall have their Part in the Lake which 
burneth with Fire.” 

Andrew Brice, who was always ready to 
oblige with an epilogue, or “on any emer- 
gency to appear in any humourous character,” 
achieved theatrical immortality by having his 
mannerisms carefully studied and reproduced 
by King as Old Lord Ogleby in Garrick’s 
“Clandestine Marriage,” 1766. 

By 1764, there was a regular Company of 
Exeter Comedians and 1787 saw the rise of 
a new and improved Theatre in Bedford 
Circus. Audiences (usually described as 
“numerous and respectable ”) got plenty for 
their money, a typical night’s bill being 
“Othello,” ‘a Treble Hornpipe,” and “the 
Wedding Ring,” a Farce. 

The French War hardly seems to have affect- 
ed our Theatre, though on 11th April, 1804, 
“Henry V., with Entertainments ” was pro- 
duced to furnish the Exeter Volunteers with 
Flannel Waistcoats. Unfortunately, these were 
“most indecently refused by some of the 
Privates.” 

There were frequent visits from famous 
actors, the Kembles, Mrs. Siddons, Signor 
Belzoni, Madame Catalani, and the celebrated 
Master Betty, to take a few at random, but 
for all this a writer in the ‘‘ Dramatic Mirror,” 
for 1808 says: 

** Here, as in most other cities, the theatre is 
not attended in proportion to the population, 
the company, generally speaking, is respectable, 
but Devonshire has never yet been famous 
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for producing theatrical geniuses.” Three 
years later the Exeter Theatre produced 
Edmund Kean. 

Incledon (1763-1826) the famous Tenor, 
began life as a choir-boy in Exeter Cathedral, 
whence he ran away to sea, but often re- 
visited our Theatre as a Covent Garden Star. 
Maria Foote (1797-1867) daughter of the 
landlord of the Hotel (now the Royal Clarence) 
achieved a fame not wholly due to her matri- 
monial adventures, and Samuel Phelps (1804- 
1878) was later described as “ of Exeter.” 

It is Exeter that Thackeray describes in 
Pendennis under the name of Chatteris. His 
recollection of plays seen there in holidays 
spent with his mother and stepfather (the 
original of Colonel Newcombe) at Ottery St. 
Mary, furnishes much of the Fotheringay 
episode, and tallies wonderfully with the news- 
paper accounts. To-day the row of little 
houses where she lodged, when the Dean’s 
lady from her garden saw Pen proposing, is 
pulled down, and Exe Bridge is no longer 
recommended for uninterrupted midnight 
conversations. 

The old Theatre in Bedford Circus was 
burnt down in 1885, and the terrible fire at 
the new Theatre in Longbrook Street, two 
years later, when 170 lives were lost, is still 
remembered. The present Theatre Royal 
stands on the site of the last, and in spite of 
all competition with cinemas, remains a Theatre 
with a good all-round programme, and a 
much-admired pantomime. 

Amateur acting has always been well 
received in Exeter, and the Exeter Dramatic 
Society, founded in 1883, continued down 
to the Great War, giving performances of 
Shakspeare, Robertson, Gilbert and Sullivan, 
and doing much to raise the general level of 
taste and humour, while the Operatic Society, 
founded in 1905, still flourishes. 

In 1920 the Exeter Drama League was 
founded by the then Mayor, Alderman 
Bradley Rowe, Miss Elsie Fogerty and Pro- 
fessor A. E. Morgan. Ours has not been so 
much a pioneer effort as an endeavour to 
present a fresh aspect of the Drama to a city 
with a critical audience, no adequate public 
hall, and a good supply of entertainments. 

In the past ten years we have produced 
fifty-four plays, including “The Winter’s Tale,” 
“Much Ado about Nothing” (Shakspeare), 
“The Doctor’s Dilemma,” ‘‘ The Devil’s Dis- 
ciple,” “Pygmalion” (Shaw), “ The Pigeon,” 
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‘The Skin Game ” (Galsworthy), “Henry IV.” 
(Pirandello), “The Romantic Young Lady” 
(Sierra), “ The Ship” (Ervine), “Caste” (Rob- 
ertson), “‘ Mary Stuart” (Drinkwater), “‘ The 
Will,” “ Dear Brutus” (Barrie), “ Inheritors ”’ 
(Glaspell), “The Dover Road,” and “ The 
Truth about Blayds” (Milne). 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Sir, 


The attitude of the British Drama League in con- 
nection with the National Theatre proposal, the 
Community Drama Festival, and other matters, has 
led to very adverse comment among people concerned 
with the development of the modern art of the 
theatre. 

I myself share this feeling of indignation to the full, 
so much s0, that although I do not lose sight of 
the tremendous work the British Drama League 
has accomplished, I have been obliged to resign my 
membership because it appears to me—if I may be 
allowed to speak frankly—that the British Drama 
League fosters the theatre with one hand and 
betrays it with the other, that by its absence of 
policy it confuses the vital issue and hinders rather 
than helps the establishment and general understanding 
of the new theatre to which we are devoting much 
of our lives. 

Speaking for myself alone, I am loth to feel that 
such a powerful institution is the enemy of that 
of which it should be the foster-mother, for the Drama 
League would surely never have come into existence 
had the traditional theatre fulfilled the dramatic needs 
of the people of this country, and the primary justifi- 
cation of its existence would seem to be that it should 
foster the new theatre that shall come to take the place 
of the old. 

Accordingly I wish to make a suggestion and an 
offer for which I ask your consideration. 

Would the British Drama League be prepared to 
accept a challenge cup (say a work of modern art) to 
be given to the most progressive production in the 
Community Festival as distinct from the prizewinner 
as at present selected? I hesitate to suggest the details 
of the selection of such a prizewinner for that is the 
business of the Drama League committee. 

Personally, I should be delighted to offer such a 
trophy, the only condition being that the final competi- 
tion—for this purpose—should not be judged by any 
person or persons whose livelihood for ten years had 
depended primarily upon the entertainment trade, such 
detinition to include the profession of dramatic 
critic, 

Yours faithfully, 
TERENCE GRAY. 
The Festival Theatre, 
Cambridge. 


For Editorial comment see page 8. 








FESTIVAL OR COMPETITION ? 


By H. Weston Wells 


HE aim of the National Festival of Com- 
munity Drama is “ to assist the develop- 
ment of the art of the theatre and to promote 
a right relation between drama and the life 
of the community.” The National Festival 
is also a competition; it seeks to discover 
the play most meritoriously performed by 
amateurs. And the fact that the Festival is 
also a competition may be a means of enhanc- 
ing its value both for the theatre and for the 
community ; but the competitive element can 
also militate against both these ends; and it 
is important to consider its limitations and 
its tendencies. 

Drama is not in the same category as a 
race that is won by passing a winning post, 
or a match that is decided by shooting a goal. 
It is not easy for a judge to satisfy himself on 
the order of merit of four or five diverse 
plays presented in an evening. Even the 
wisest rules of marking will not render him 
immune from qualms of doubt: and if he is 
conscientious he may sometimes glance again 
at his markings and search his memory and 
wonder “‘ What on earth possessed me to 
mark this play so high, orsolow?” Fortunately 
in a Festival where the festival spirit prevails 
the contestants are not such severe critics of 
the judge as the judge is of himself, and the 
success of an adjudicator rests more upon his 
detailed criticism and advice, than upon an 
apportionment of marks which can never be 
anything but arbitrary. 

When the competitive factor outweighs that 
of the festival, however, new forces come into 
play. The fruits of co-operation are some- 
times soured ; captious complaints are lodged ; 
impossible rules are demanded by which a 
judge shall be bound, and equally impossible 
indications how marks may most surely be 
won. There may even be some who will 
seek to achieve success by the disqualification 
of an opponent on a technical point, or by 
an endeavour to restrict dramatic effort on 
grounds of “unfairness.” And, seeing that 
rules and regulations are the hustings and 
trappings of a competition, this spirit tends 
to express itself in rules and regulations, 
whereas the Festival spirit fails to find verbal 
expression. ~ a 
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It has been my good fortune to act as Chair- 
man in an area where the Festival spirit 
prevailed over the competitive idea, with 
result that rules, which might easily have bred 
trouble, fell into their due place as subordinate 
to the main purpose of the Festival. But I 
have also had the opportunity to see how a 
dominance of the competitive idea can make 
these rules a burden, and finding the burden 
irksome, seeks to ease the situation with 
more rules. 


A case in point is the rule on Amateur 
status. It has been amended and re-amended 
and is a source of constant friction. And it 
really doesn’t matter. I have heard it argued 
that to disqualify a team because it includes a 
man who earned half-a-guinea at a smoking 
concert a year and a half ago discourages 
pot hunting. But I cannot help feeling that 
the true-blue amateur who adopts that means 
to win a higher place in the competition has 
not even the kettle’s right to call the pot- 
hunter black. The root of this difficulty as 
between amateur and semi-professional is 
either snobbery or an inferiority obsession 
which I think is quite unwarranted. 


Another instance in which the rules foster 
inferiority is in the definition of a “new author” 
as “‘one whose work has hitherto been 
performed by no other organisation than 
that entering the play for the Festival.” The 
purpose of this rule is to encourage the pren- 
tice playwright. But in practice the entorce- 
ment of this definition excludes many whom 
it should be the aim of the Festival to attract. 
It would be much better to wipe out the 
restrictions altogether, and throw the original 
Play Award open to any unpublished play, 
though it be by the greatest dramatist in the 
land. This would stimulate rather than deter 
the novice; it would enhance the interest 
of the Festival; and it would encourage the 
art of the theatre. 


It was a National Festival of Community 
Drama that evoked the plays of Aischylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides; and who 
worries now which was passed over for the 
prize ? 
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FREE TRADE IN THE THEATRE 


A Study in 


NE of the more sinister fallacies that lurk in 
remote corners of the theatre worlds of Piccadilly 
Circus and Times Square is founded upon the convic- 
tion that the drama of each capital is making startling 
advances upon the patriotic strongholds of the other. 

Just as there are those Americans who profess the 
greatest concern at the growing importance of British 
drama in the American theatre, so, I discovered during 
a recent and unintended residence in London, are there 
Englishmen who regard the liberal introduction of 
American plays into the British capital with an anxiety 
no less acute. 

One of the pleasantest tasks I know is that of placing 
before these agitated patriots such evidence as will allay 
their fears without actually impairing their loyalty to the 
national ideal. This in practically every case is a light 
task. It is generally necessary only to awaken the 
alarmed one to the fact that plays are exported by his 
countrymen quite as freely as they are imported; and 
that over a period of two or three years the theatrical 
rate of exchange as between England and America 
remains surprisingly close to par. 

Just as it is a simple matter to remind Americans 
that the London stage is rarely without at least one 
American “‘ hit,” so is it a simple and pleasant matter 
to report to anxious Englishmen that plays from their 
country occupy an important place indeed in the season’s 
listings of the New York playhouses. Particularly has 
this latter aspect of the situation been true during the 
theatrical season that has just been brought to a close 
in America. 

The most casual observer could not help being im- 
pressed with the fact that two of the three most popular 
plays of the past twelve months have been of English 
origin. They are, of course, Mr. R. C. Sherriff’s 
** Journey’s End,” and Mr. John Drinkwater’s “‘ Bird 
in Hand.” The first American production of the former 
piece has just closed a brilliant career lasting one year 
and two months at the Henry Miller Theatre. It is 
still being performed in various parts of the country 
by touring companies. Mr. Drinkwater’s engaging 
comedy, which opened April 4th, 1929 in New York, 
has continued to draw enthusiastic audiences despite 
the several necessary changes in its cast during the 
intervening period. 

The single American play to hold its own with these 
venerable visitors from abroad has been the 1929 
Pulitzer Prize play, “‘Street Scene,” by Mr. Elmer Rice. 
This play holds the longevity record for the past two 
seasons, having opened its New York engagement 
January roth, 1929. At the time of writing its run is 
not yet nau though but two or three of the 
original cast remain. 

Most popular of the current season’s plays from 
London (both “‘ Journey’s End ” and “‘ Bird in Hand ” 
date back to the 1928-1929 season) has been that exqui- 
site fantasy “‘Berkeley Square.”” ‘Though from the pen 
of an American, the piece found its way to the New York 
stage via London and with the amazingly popular 
English actor, Leslie Howard, in the principal masculine 
role. The play proved enormously popular from its 
opening date, November 4th, 1929, until May 17th, 1930, 
when warm weather began to carry many plays from 
Broadway. 


Reciprocity 


Ranking high among current London favourites are 
St. John Ervine’s “‘ The First Mrs. Fraser,” and 
A. A. Milne’s “‘ Michael and Mary.” Both opened 
their engagements in December and, with charming 
Miss Grace George playing Miss Tempest’s role in the 
former and the popular Henry Hull appearing as Michael 
in the latter, are proving interesting high-lights of the 
waning season. 

Of most recent memory is Mr. Shaw’s political tract, 
“The Apple Cart,” which, though given a superb 
production by the distinguished Theatre Guild, somehow 
did not measure up to expectations. Theories of 
government and other national political pre-occupations 
are of minor interest to the American save upon those 
quadrenial occasions when he sets about choosing a 
President. And there were those who found the Shavian 
shafts far less pointed and nicely aimed than usual—to 
say nothing of the absence of plot. 

Highly popular in Philadelphia and Chicago, Mr. 

orman Macowan’s play “ The Infinite Shoeblack,”’ 
with the author in the cast, was slightly less enthusiasti- 
cally received in New York although it could by no 
means have been called unsuccessful. On the other 
hand, the rather over-done “‘ Dear Old England” by 
H. F. Maltby received scant attention in the metropolis 
despite favourable preliminary reports from the 
provinces. 

Penetrating further back into the season, the 
Monckton Hoffe piece, ‘‘ Many Waters,” and a readapta- 
tion of “By Candle Light” from the facile pen of 
P. G. Wodehouse proved interesting and successful 
attractions. Mr. Ernest Truex made his return to his 
native land in the former and Miss Gertrude Lawrence 
made her American “‘ straight comedy ” debut in the 
latter. Despite its German origin, “ Candle Light” (as 
it was called in New York) seemed vastly more English 
than Continental—perhaps because the Gallic 
Mlle. Yvonne Arnaud did not come from London to 
play “‘ Elizabeth.” 

“Rope ” (as “‘ Rope’s End” was re-christened) held 
a morbid fascination for New York audiences for a 
period of several months and Mr. Ernest Milton in his 
London role was widely acclaimed. But the Ashley 
Duke dramatization of “ Jew Suss,”’ Mr. Frank Vosper’s 
“* Murder on the Second Floor,” and ‘‘ The Matriarch ” 
(with Constance Collier playing Mrs. Pat Campbell’s 
part) were not to the liking of local playgoers. In the 
case of the last there were audible protests at Mrs. Pat’s 
absence from the cast. That great actress did come, 
however, to give her lecture-recital “‘ Beautiful Speech 
and the Art of Acting,” to the sheer joy of New Yorkers 
and a liberal slice of the provinces through which she is 
now touring. 

Musical imports from London have been few, with 
only “‘ Bitter Sweet’? and “‘ Wake Up and Dream” 
outstanding. The former made a Broadway star of 
lovely Evelyn Laye and the latter brought the nimble 
Jack Buchanan back to his New York admirers. 

There have been others, of course, but the foregoing 
list might be said to include the British high-lights of the 
passing season in the New York theatre. A British 
invasion of the American stage? Perhaps. But the 
path of the invader is a wide one—wide enough for 
traffic in both direétions. Pau SHINKMAN. 
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|, aerate of the League have now re- 
IVIL ceived the programme of the Autumn 
Conference at Exeter. This will be an oppor- 
tunity for many in the South and West of 
England to take part in an event which has 
always proved both attractive and inspiring 
when held, as in past years, in the North or 
Eastern parts of the country. We hope to wel- 
come many old friends, and to make many new 
ones, besides transacting much business of im- 
portance to the welfare of the League. As will 
be seen from the programme, the meeting on 
Saturday, November rst will deal with several 
important questions. We note particularly Mr. 
Granville-Barker’s statement on the present 
position of the National Theatre, which will be 
given towards the end of the morning session. 
The resolution dealing with the relations between 
the professional and the amateur stage is sure 
also to arouse discussion. Fears of rivalry 
have been proved unwarranted, but there are 
many ways in which co-operation could be 
closer and more intelligent than heretofore. 


The letter from Mr. Terence Grey, printed 
elsewhere in this issue, expresses a point 
of view which we confess has come to us as 
a surprise. We have no desire to follow 
the example of the proverbial ostrich, and we 
should welcome some more explicit statement 
as to the extent and nature of the League’s mis- 
doings. At any rate, Mr. Grey’s criticisms 
cannot be charged with being unconstructive, 
and we heartily appreciate the offer of a Special 
Cup to be given to the most progressive pro- 
duction in the National Festival. But we 
would remind Mr. Grey that the value of this 
Cup would be contingent on those very “details 
of selection” which he would leave to the tender 
mercies of the Drama League Committee. We 
doubt if such an intricate and difficult task 
would be altogether welcome to the Commit- 
tee. In the first place, what is “ progressive” ? 
Will Mr. Grey enlighten us ? 


Special interest attaches to the announce- 
ment of the school for Religious Drama which 
the League is organising on behalf of the new- 
ly formed Religious Drama Society, at Bourne- 
mouth from Monday, December ist, to Satur- 
day, December 6th. The School is being held 
under the patronage of the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese, and of a number of local clergy, Anglican 
and Free Church. The Chief of Staff will 
be Mr. Martin Browne, who has been appoint- 
ed by the Bishop as Director of Religious 
Drama in the Diocese of Chichester, and who 
has had three years of widely-varied experience 
in religious play-production for Church and 
theatre in America. 
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It is proposed to print in Drama, half-yearly, 
a list of the latest additions to the League’s 
Library. The first of these lists appears in 
this number. ‘The lists will not, of course, 
in any way take the place of the complete cat- 
alogue which, under the title of “‘ The Play- 
goers’ Library,” is obtainable from the League, 
price five shillings. The Library itself is now 
open again daily from 10 to 6, and on Wednes- 
days and Thursdays up till 9 p.m. On Sat- 
urdays it closes at 1 o’clock. 
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BATCH OF ONE-ACT PLAYS 


Reviewed by Norman Marshall 


“The King’s Gift,”’ by Francis Berrill. ‘At the Gate,” 
by Susan Richmond. “Buying Biddy,” by Arthur Bartle. 
“The Tale of a Royal Vest,” by Francis Roscruge. 
“Good Biders,”” by M. Paige Wood. “‘Neighbourly 
Love,” by F. A. Carter. ‘Cousin Sarah’s Quilt,” by 
Florence Bone. ‘“‘ Tyranny and Tea-Cakes,” by Olive 
M. Popplewell. ‘‘ Where There’s a Will,” by M. G. Met- 
calfe. Village Drama Society Plays. Deane, 1/- each. 

** His Neighbour,” by Warren Hill. ‘‘ The Almighty 
Waiter,” by B. D. Steward. ‘“‘ Between the Tides,” by 
Edwin Lewis. ‘“‘ Something Beautiful,” by Alan 
Martin Harvey. ‘‘ Banquo’s Chair,” by Rupert Croft- 
Cooke. “Broken Bridges,” by Harold Wimbury. 
“The Dais,” by E. F. Ibbetson. “The Man Who 
Thought of Everything,” by E. N. Taylor. ‘“‘ The 
Green Field,” by Thomas Kelly. ‘‘ The Captain and 
The Widow,” by Stuart Ready. ‘‘The Old Man of 
the Sea,” by Stuart Ready. Year Book Press Plays. 
Deane, 1/- each. 

“Kit Marlowe,” by Austin Melford. ‘“ The Anniver- 
saty,” by Herbert Sweats. “A Dish of Scandal,” by 
E. M. Wild. “‘ Saving Her Face,” by Mabel Constand- 
uros, and Michael Hogan. ‘“‘A Family Comedy,” by 
Marjorie Bowen. ‘‘ Master Mariners,” by W. W. 
Jacobs. “‘ The advantages of Being Shy,” by Phoebe 
Hoffman. French’s Acting Edition. 1/- each. 

“To Meet the King, and Three other plays,” by 
H, C. G. Stevens. “‘The John O’ London’s Weekly 
Prize Plays,” Deane. 2/6 each. 


F only some of these plays were either very good or 
very bad, it might be possible to write a coherent re- 
view of this deluge of one-act plays. But without ex- 

ception, they all reach the same level of steady compet- 
ence, and I despair of finding any fair method of singling 
one play out from another for mention. I can only 
classify them roughly according to their styles and sub- 
jects, mentioning one or two which appealed particularly 
to me personally. In fairness I had better add that Iam 
prejudiced against “‘kitchen plays.”’ Ihave read and seen 
so many plays set in cottage kitchens that when I read a 
new one it seems as if I have met all the characters in 
countless other plays, heard all the lines before,and know 
exactly what is going to happen. But there is no denying 
the fact that this is the type of play which is most popular 
with audiences in villages and small towns. In theory 
the village audience ought not to want plays about the 
trivialities of village life. They should want plays which 
are an escape from their everyday life. But the villager 
who wants to escape from everyday life takes the bus 
to the nearest cinema. The village dramatic society 
can give a different sort of pleasure to its audience 
by performing plays which reveal the common places 
of everday life, the life which the audience is living, 
as vivid, significant, amusing. But for the village au- 
dience it is a genuine and quite legitimate thrill to see 
people on the stage going through a routine which they 
themselves perform every day of their lives. However, 
village dramatic societies are apt to forget that with con- 
stant repetition these realistic details will no longer thrill 
their audiences. Tired of cottage tea parties on the stage 
they will prefer the local cinema, where tea is brought in 
by whole p!atoons of butlers and footmen. The village 
Drama Society is evidently alive to the necessity for a 
certain amount of variety in the choice of plays, and there 
ate one or two authors in this batch who have come 


out of the kitchen. My own preference is for a burlesque 
mime called “‘ The Tale of a Royal Vest,” but with- 
out a good production it would become very heavy- 
footed tomfoolery. “The King’s Gift” is a particu- 
larly neat and amusing play with a palace as its scene but 
a cast which is by no means too aristocratic. “ Buying 
Biddy,” with the Vicar’s study as its scene, is another 
play with a fresh theme and a cast which includes parts 
for both sophisticated and unsophisticated players. 
“At the Gate” has the gate of a gaol as its setting, 
but is very much more lively than the setting leads one 
to expect. Of the “kitchen plays,” ‘‘Good Biders ” 
seemed to me to have most bite in it, but all these 
plays are worth while. In one or two of them the 
theme is perhaps too trivial to deserve to be the subject 
of a play, but they are redeemed by the richness of the 
dialogue and characterisation. 

There is the same tendency to triviality in the last 
four plays in the next batch, but here the themes are not 
redeemed to quite the same extent by characterisation 
and dialogue. All the other plays in this batch are 
decidedly melodramatic in character, and need to be care- 
fully handled by the producer if pathos is to be avoided. 
But all of them give plenty of opportunity for straight- 
forward, vigorous acting, and amateur companies 
used to plays depending on a technique of under-playing 
rather than acting will do themselves a world! of good 
by tackling one or two plays of this kind. Probably 
one of the most popular will be “Broken Bridges,” 
which manages to cram an astonishing amount of 
“White Cargoish” atmosphere into fifteen pages, 
and is written with tremendous gusto and a refreshing 
lack of self-consciousness. ‘‘I would sooner die than 
know the woman I love was unfaithful,”’ says Roy. 
“Yes,” agrees Boulton, “‘ better a broken neck than a 
broken faith.” And then the two men grip each 
other by the hand and look into one anothet’s eyes, 
and the curtain comes down. Whether it comes down 
to a roar of applause or to a slightly embarrassed clap- 
ping will provide the test of the acting. All the melo- 
dramas in this batch need to be “ put across ” for all 
they are worth, and it is just this business of “‘ putting 
it across’’ that amateurs are usually so deficient. That 
is why I suggest these plays as particularly useful as a 
means of gaining really valuable experience. 

All the plays in the third batch are thoroughly 
efficient and workmanlike, but cut strictly to pattern. 
My own preference is for the W. W. Jacob play and 
Marjorie Bowen’s comedy with an eighteen-forty setting. 
Those who like a full blooded historical melodrama 
written in sumptuous, Wardour Street “‘ old English” 
will enjoy “Kit Marlowe,” which is excellent in a noisy, 
blustering sort of way. 

“To Meet The King” is already well-known through 
Miss Sybil Thorndike’s performance of it at the 
Coliseum. The other three plays are in very much 
the same mood. Four plays which all end with the 
sort of scene upon which “the curtain slowly falls” 
make rather cloying reading, but individually they are 
all effective enough. Finally there is a volume con- 
sisting of the plays which gained the first three places 
in the “ John O’ London’s Weekly” competition for 
one-act plays. The second and third come a 
way beland the winning play, “ The Road to the 
Poplars,”’ which had a run at the Coliseum, and should 
be deservedly popular with amateurs. 








A WORKING WOMAN AND THE 
DRAMA 


One of the chief values of amateur dramatic societies 
is the great encouragement which it gives to the members 
to express themselves in those forms provided by the 
great dramatic art. 

Among other activities, the Education Department 
of the Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society is responsible 
for organising twenty Elocution and Dramatic Litera- 
ture groups. During the last season these groups 
performed such plays as “‘ The Silver Cord,” “‘ The 
Enemy,” ‘“‘ The Admirable Crichton,” ‘‘ Masses and 
Man,” “ Black ’ell,”’ “‘ Pygmalion,” ‘‘ The Man from 
Toronto,” “Madras House,” “ Trewlaney of the Wells,” 
and “* The Kingdom of God,” and some very apprecia- 
tive articles have appeared in the local papers. 

It is not enough, however, that students should be 
taught to aét on the stage, they should understand and 
know the history of the drama and appreciate dramatic 
literature, so teachers and producers are urged to 
encourage Students to write essays. To encourage 
Students in this work the R.A.C.S. hold examinations 
once every year when Students who obtain 75 per cent 
of possible marks are awarded scholarships which take 
the form of a free attendance at a Summer School for 
one week. This year 36 Students qualified for 
scholarships. 

We print here one of the essays, which was written by 
a Student of the New Cross Class in Elocution and 
Dramatic Literature. It is of interest in itself, and as 
showing the personal value that the study of drama 
holds for a typical intelligent member of the so-called 
“* Working Class.” 


SUBJECT : 


The benefits to be derived from an Elocution 
Class and Dramatic Class. 


HE object of an Elocution and Dramatic 

Adult Class is to enable men and women to 
develop their capacity of self-expression, by 
interpreting in their own way the works of the 
Dramatists and Poets, thereby enabling them 
to develope the appreciation of the beauties 
of language and diction. A newcomer to a 
class hesitates to read aloud, there is a reluctance 
to read aloud, but when a start is made, punctua- 
tion is passed over unheeded; they race on 
until shortness of breath compels silence. But 
time goes on and it is noticed that the longest 
attending Students show as little nervousness 
at the sound of their own voices as at the 
sight of their week’s wash. 

The Elocution Class is the means by which 
working women can study the Dramatists and 
Poets in the same way their sisters in a higher 
Station in life can do; without the aid of these 
classes working women would be cut off from 
the delight of this study ; for having the help 
of an able tutor makes all the difference. When 
one is taking part in a play the household 


duties must not be negleéted, but there is no 
time to gossip to one’s neighbours next door, 
the book is propped up in front where it can be 
seen when the washing is going on. When 
polishing the hall the book is nearer, so when 
a word is forgotten we can have a look, all 
the time one is preparing dinner, the part we 
are taking in the play is being repeated over 
and over again; and the work gets done, as 
well as it would be done if we were not learning 
our Shakespeare or Sheridan or Goldsmith. 
It is true we do not worry our children if they 
come in with dirty shoes, or sit down to table 
with their hands not quite spotless, for we 
are so engrossed with more important matters 
—we must learn our part. There will be no 
nervous breakdowns, we hav’nt time to think 
of ourselves, as not being in good health—if 
we have an ache or pain “ Oh, that will soon 
pass off,” we must not let our class down, we 
must be in our place at class this afternoon. 
How young one feels to be back at school 
again. In Shakespeare’s time, boys used to 
take women’s parts in a play, now the tables 
are turned, old women take boy’s parts. When 
I first attended a class I thought I had got be- 
yond memorising anything, but when I tried 
I found I could, as well, as at any time of my life. 
We make friendships, we learn team work, 
we learn true co-operation, for we know when 
we are taking part in a play, even in the smal- 
lest part, we must do our best, “for on me rests 
the responsibility of the play being a success.” 
We are taught to look on our part in that way. 

The Elocution class teaches confidence in 
ones self, gives one courage, for when studying 
Shakespeare, his hardships, his lapses, his 
humility when he stood outside theatres 
holding the horses of gentlemen—his first 
employment, or Richard Sheridan, his ceaseless 
Sstrugele against poverty always living beyond 
his means, but nothing daunted went on. Then 
Goldsmith (Oliver) with his weakness for 
gambling after obtaining his B.A. started out 
for America but got no further than Cork, then 
was given {50 to study Law in London, got 
no further than Dublin, how he eventually 
went to Edinburgh to study Physics, remained 
there for two years, but was more noted for his 
social side than for his educational ability. All 
this knowledge helps one to be more thought- 
ful and kinder to faults and failings in others. 
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MINUTES 


OF THE XIth ANNUAL 


MEETING OF THE DRAMA LEAGUE 


Held on Friday, June 30th, at 2.30 p.m., at 8 Adelphi Terrace 
Miss Lena Ashwell in the Chair 


Minutes of the last meeting which had been cir- 
culated in the October 1929 number of “‘ Drama” were 
taken as read and signed. 

Before proceeding with the business on the Agenda 
the Chairman proposed that a vote of sympathy should 
be accorded to Lady Gollancz on the recent death of 
Sir Israel Gollancz. Sir Israel had been Hon. Secretary 
of the Shakespeare National Theatre Committee since 
its inception and the National Theatre Committee 
had lost one of its most enthusiastic supporters. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Annual Report. 

Mr. Whitworth outlined the principal points of the 
Annual Report which had been printed in the June 
“Drama,” and before concluding said he would like 
to associate himself with the vote of condolence to 
Lady Gollancz. Mr. Whitworth proposed, Mr. Doran 
seconded, and it was 

Resolved : That the Annual Report should be adopted. 
Balance Sheet. 

Mr. Rea in speaking on the statement of accounts 
compared the figures with those of last year. 

He pointed out that the balance on May 31st, 1930 
was £199 compared with £312 on the same day last 
year. A grant of £70 only has been received from the 
Carnegie Trust and the loss on the year’s working 
amounted to £183 compared with £680 last year. This 
was satisfactory as showing that the League was on its 
way to becoming self-supporting. 

The receipts in nearly every instance had increased 
notably for the hire of plays, Bookshop, and Drama 
Schools. 

Mr. Rea proposed, Mr. Dingwall seconded and it was 

Resolved : “‘ That the balance sheet should be adopted.” 
National Theatre. 

Before dealing with the resolution on the Agenda 
Mr. Holford Knight stated that he wished to take this 
opportunity of paying a tribute to Sir Israel Gollancz 
whose untimely death must have been partly owing to 
the untiring energy and enthusiasm with which he had 
undertaken whatever work came to his hand. His 
death was an irreparable loss to the National Theatre 
movement. 

Mr. Holford Knight then reported that at the last 
meeting of the League’s Council it had been decided to 
undertake widespread National Theatre propaganda 
during the coming winter and he wished to put forward 
the following resolution : 

“‘ That this meeting endorses the Council’s recom- 
mendation for an intensive National Theatre propa- 
ganda during the Autumn and Winter.” 

This resolution was seconded by Mr. Doran. 

Mr. Holford Knight said that though we had the good 
fortune to possess in the present Prime Minster a man 
who has shown his sincere sympathy with the National 
Theatre idea, the prospects of the National Theatre were 
not bound up with the fortunes of any particular party. 
A scheme had been drawn up with the assistance of the 
ablest men of the Theatre, and it would, he felt convinced, 
shortly reach fruition. The movement had received a 


great impetus owing to the suggestion that part of the 
proceeds of the B.B.C. should be devoted to this purpose 
and he urged all affiliated societies to organise meetin 
and discussions during the Winter to arouse interest in 
the National Theatre. The Council had suggested that 
the following bodies also might be asked to include the 
subject in their Autumn programmes :— 

The W.E.A. Trades Unions, Working Men’s Clubs, 
Boys’ Clubs, Women’s Institutes, University Unions, 
Federation of Working Girls’ Clubs. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Doran who asked if the 
su niow | debates should be held on the schemes 
teferred to in Mr. Granville-Barker’s book, or on the 
general idea of a National Theatre, Mr. Holford 
Knight said that his suggestion was that the general idea 
of a National Theatre should be ventilated. 

The Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, after ae paid 
a further tribute to the memory of Sir Israel Gollancz, 
supported Mr. Holford Knight’s resolution. 

Mr. Hampden enquired if the League would give any 
financial help towards the cost of organising the pro- 

d debates, and Mr. Whitworth replied that the 

e would be well advised to raise a propaganda 

fund as it had no funds of its own to spare for this 
purpose. 

Mr. Benson stated that he thought that before think- 
ing of a National Theatre, support should be given to 
provincial little theatres and touring companies which 
were rapidly going out of business owing to the com- 
petition of the “ Talkies” etc. Mr. Holford Knight 
explained that the scheme provided a National Theatre 
Touring Company for the benefit of the Provinces. 
Miss Ashwell in summing up stated that the National 
Theatre had been in the forefront of the British Drama 
League programme since its inception in 1919, and she 
urged every member to do as much as possible to popu- 
larise the idea during the winter. She also urged those 
against the National Theatre to voice their protest so 
that more life might be put into the movement. 

The resolution on being put to the vote was passed 
with one dissentient. 


Election of Council. 

It was reported that in accordance with the rules of 
the League the following members of the Council were 
due to retire annually but were eligible for relection :— 

Mr. Lewis Casson 

Miss Fogerty. 

Mr. Lee Mathews. 

Mr. Alec L. Rea. 

Miss Maude Scott. 

Mr. W. J. Turner. 

Mr. Fisher White. 

Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth. 

It was proposed by Mr. Dingwall, seconded by 
Mr. Benson and 

Resolved: “* That these members should be re-elected.” 


It was further reported that certain members of the 
Council had not attended meetings during the year and 
were consequently due to retire. 
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It was however proposed to re-elect Mr. Lewis Casson 
and Mr. Walter Payne. 

Miss Gwen John proposed, Mrs. Laurence seconded, 
and it was 

Resolved: ‘‘ That Mr. Lewis Casson and Mr. Walter 

Payne should be re-elected.” 

Provincial Members. 

Mr. Whitworth reported that the following members 
had been elected to represent the Provincial Areas on 
the Council :— 
Scotland - - - 
Northumberland, Cum- 

berland, Westmorland, 

Lancashire, Isle of Man 
Yorkshire, Durham - 
Hereford, Cheshire, Salop 


Mr. R. Douglas Robertson. 


Mr. George O. Sharman. 
Miss Constance Radford. 


Staffs, Derbyshire, 

Notts, Leicester, 

Rutland - - - Mrs. Nesfield Cookson. 
Wales - Mr. D. Haydn Davies. 


Worcs, Warwick, Berks, 
Oxon, Northants, Beds. 
Lincs, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Herts, Hunts, Cambs. 
and Bucks. - - 
E. Sussex, Kent, Essex - 
W. Sussex, Surrey, Hants, 
Isle of Wight - - 
Cornwall, Devon, Somer- 
set, Dorset, Wilts, Glos. 
Election of Auditors. 

It was proposed by Miss Herbert, seconded by Mr. 
Sutcliffe and 

“ Resolved: ‘‘ That Messrs. Searle, Honeybourne ¢» Co. 
should be re-elected auditors for the coming year.” 

Other Business. 

Mr. Benson asked the Editor of “‘ Drama” if steps 
could be taken, now that the “ Amateur Stage” had 
ceased publication, to capture its market, and to make 
** Drama ” a more national magazine. Mr. Whitworth 
replied that he would be glad to consider any concrete 
suggestion. He did not think that any efforts to make 
the magazine “ popular ”’ in the bookstall sense would 
be any more successful than they had proved to be in 
the case of the “ Amateur Stage.” 

At the close of the meeting Mr. Dingwall proposed, 
Mr. Bourne seconded, and it was unanimously resolved 
that a vote of thanks should be passed to Miss 
Lena Ashwell for presiding at the meeting and to the 
officers and staff of the League for their work during 
the year. 

Miss Lena Ashwell in reply stated that as an old 
member of the theatrical profession she would like to 
express her admiration for the work of the League and 
of its enormous national importance, and with this she 
would like to associate Mr. Whitworth to whose 
indefatigable energy and infinite trouble the success 
of the League was duc. She also mentioned the good 
work achieved by Miss Frances Briggs, Miss 
Dorothy Coates and other members of the staff. 


Mr. Boughton Chatwin. 
Mr. R. C. Wallhead. 

Mr. B. J. Benson. 

Mrs. Gordon Whitmore. 
Miss Carritt. 





In Bradford the productions were housed in the 
city’s Little Theatre, Jowett Hall, and in Leeds, as 
usual, in the Albert Hall. The Leeds stage has been 
considerably improved with the erection of simple and 
effective proscenium and various alterations “ back- 
stage.” 

Goprrey W. TAsor. 
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ACTIVITY IN LEEDS AND 
BRADFORD 


é eee season 1929-30 saw the successful completion 

of the fifth year in the life of the Leeds Civic 
Playhouse, and a satisfactory first year of the Bradford 
Civic Playhouse. The Leeds Civic now holds a high place 
in the North of England as a free repertory theatre run 
by a community for a community. The Bradford 
Playhouse is to be a sister organisation, although so far 
Leeds has—necessarily—acted as parent, helper and 
guide. Aé€tually, the breaking fi new ground in 
Bradford was the forging of the first link in a chain of 
free theatres which it is the intention of Mr. Charles F. 
Smith, the director of the Playhouse, to spread over the 
North. To-day the Leeds and Bradford Civic Play- 
houses have five thousand and two thousand subscribers 
respectively. 

The production in May of Shaw’s metabiological 
pentateuch, “‘ Back to Methuselah,” was a fitting climax 
to notable seasons in both cities. The very fact that 
this piece has been undertaken and produced by the 
two Playhouses speaks worlds for their capabilities and 
position in the sphere theatrical. And the production 
of the greatest work of Britain’s greatest dramatist is 
considered by the Playhouses, not as a stopping place, 
but merely as a halting point. The large company, 
wholly amateur, interpreted this difficult play amazingly 
well; and Miss Edith Cai g—who was assisted by the reg- 
ular Playhouse producers, Mr. J. R. Gregson and Mr. 
E. Payne—cannot be congratulated too highly on the way 
she carried out the big task of production. ‘‘ Methu- 
selah”? was performed nightly for four consecutive 
weeks. It opened on May 6th at the Huddersfield 
Theatre Royal, ran there for a week, was given in Leeds 
during the following fortnight, and went to Bradford 
for a week after that. 

Last season was a busy one even apart from “‘ Methu- 
selah,” and companies drawn from the acting ranks of 
both Playhouses played for twenty weeks in Leeds and 
ten in Bradford. The Leeds season opened with 
“Everyman” on the steps of the Town Hall on a 
Sunday night. 

“ Thunder in the Air,” by Robins Millar, opened the 
ordinary season of indoor productions. This play of 
ideas was produced with a little uncertainty of treat- 
ment, but it told admirably its story of a dead soldier’s 
return. There followed Edward Percy’s “If Four 
Walls Told,” a production notable for some delightful 
comedy and splendid work in character part. Then 
came Strindberg’s harshly bitter play, ‘“‘ The Father,” 
which stirred up not a little local controversy. This 
was the first occasion on which a full-length Strindberg 
had been presented in Leeds—and it was marked by a 
really fine piece of aéting. An experimental piece, 
attempting a new vein in playwriting, was next produced 
—“* The Pleasure Garden,” by Beatrice Mayor. 

This was followed by “‘ Twelve Thousand,” Bruno 
Frank’s play, full of good “theatre.” Mr. Norman 
Marshall produced this finely ; and honours went also 
to Mr. Hedley Briggs for a beautiful setting. An amus- 
ing farce, ‘“‘ The Unfair Sex,”’ came next, with ‘‘ Cock 
Robin,” by Elmer Rice and Philip Barry, on its heels. 

Something unusual, again, was provided with the 
German war play, “ Douaumont.” Finally, ‘‘ The 
Show-off ” was produced—as an American play, not 
as a Yorkshire dialect piece (as it had previously been 
treated in Huddersfield). 


Continued at foot of preceding column. 
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I'he above reproductions are of 
interest as showing how the essential 
arrangement of the scene has been 
maintained, in spite of the changes in 
style, which have been introduced 
at Various times throughout a period 
of over a century. 














THE APPLE OF DISCORD. A SCENE 
FROM “THE ARRAIGNMENT OF 
PARIS,” BY GEORGE PEELE, AS 
PRESENTED AT THE HEATHFIELD 
GIRLS SCHOOL, JULY, 1930. 

(see page 16) 
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RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE 
LIBRARY 


A number following the title of a play shows the number of acts. 


The absence of a number indicates a play in one act. 


[R] signifies that the volume is in the Reference Library ; * that acting sets are available. 


Ackland, R., Improper People, Tl, 3 m., 6 w., 1 g. 
Albery, J., Two Roses, Il, 5 m., 3 w. Allen, R., 
The Four Foundlings, 4 m., 2w., tb.; Pierretie cheats 
the Publisher, 3.m., 1 w.; ’ The Singing’ Heart, Il, 3 m., 
3 w.; When Mr. Punch was Young, 5 m., As I g. 
Anderson, M., Saturday's Children, I he 
Andrews, J. D., and Smith, A. R. W., Three Elizabethan 
Plays. Annunzio, G. d’, Francesca da Rimini, V, 17m., 
8w. Aristophanes, The Clouds, 10 m. , chor., sprs. ; 
Lysistrata (Ad. by W. A. Hope), am, 5 W, t &, 
chor., sprs.; Lysistrata (Ad. by M. Donnay), IV, 
15 m., 16 w., sprs. rlett, V.1., The Visitor, 1 m., 
3w. Ashford, D., The Young Visiters, III, 10 m., 
9 w., sprs. Augier, E., The House of Fourchambault, V, 
4 M., 4 W., sprs. 

Bantock, R., Children of the Stage, TI, 18 m., 8 w., 
sprs.; The Slumberer, Il, 4 m., 2 w., 2 m. or w. , sprs. 
Banville, T. de, Charming Léandre, 2. m., I Ww. Barne, 
HB. ., The Shepherd’s Offering, 6 m., 1 w., chor. = 

Bax, i *Socrates, V1 scenes, 16. m., "2 w., 
Bedford, V., Snip the Tailor, 5b. Behn, A. [R]. Works, 
6 vols. Beil, F, and F., Cross Questions and Crooked 
Answers, 2 W. Bernard, T., “I’m Going!” 1 m., 
1w. Besier, R., and Edginton, M., *Secrets, III, 9 m,, 
9 w. Bjérnson, B., Three Comedies. Black, C. S., 
Chételard, 2m., 3 w. Bolton, G ., and Middleton, G., 
Adam and Eva, lil,6m.,4w. Bottomley, G., Scenes 
and Plays. Bouchor, M., A Christmas Tale, 2 m., 
2 w. Boucicault, D., Arrah-na-Pogue; The Octaroon; 
The Shaughraun, II, 12 m., 6 w., sprs. Bowhay, B. L., 
Ask Braxted, 1, 3 m., 7 w.; Hector of Welcome’s, IV, 
7m., 3 w. Boxer, C. F., The Cal/, 2 m, 2 w., 
1 voice; Games of Chance, 4m., 2.w. Bridges, R., 
The Feast of Bacchus, V, 5 m., 3 w. Bridges, V., The 
Green Monkey, 3m., 3 w. Bridges, U. and T. C., 
Deadman’s Pool, 4 m. Brighouse, H., Fossie for 
Short, 4m., 3.w.; Safe Amongst the Pigs, Ill, 4m., 
3w.; The Stoker,4m., 2w. Britton, L. ' Brain, Il, 
c. 30 m., 8 w., spfs. Broadbent, U., " Asis, King of 
Sparta, IV, 13 ’m., I w., 1 b., sprs. Broadhurst, G., 
Bought and Paid For, IV, 4m.,3 w. Brough, W. and 
Halliday, A., The Area Belle, 3 m., 2 w. Brown, 
EB. B., "the Night-jaw, im, t7 ™, 2 w. Brown, M., 
The King of Cosmopoland, 4m., ,3W. Brunton, F. “i 
Bet, Better, Best! 2m., 2.w.; Common Sense, 2 m., 
3 W. ; The Door, 2 m., i. Ww. Buckley, D., A Night 
in June, Ill, 4 m., 4 w. Buckstone, J. B., Jack 
Sheppard, IV, 14 m., 4 w., sprs.; The Rough Diamond, 
6m., 3 w. Bullivant, < H., Home Plays... for 
Boys and Girls. 

Cadwell, F., The Wicked Wang Pah Meets a Dragon, 
Il, 13 m., 8 w., 4 m.or w., sprs. Caldwell, S., etc., 
Quite a Nice Cat, and Other Sketch?s. Carter, M., Dick 
Whittington, ll, 10b., 9 g., sprs; Half Past Thirteen 
(3 scenes), 2 m., I W., 3 ch. Cassilis, I. L., Cheerful 
and Musical, 2 w. Celestin, J., and Lion, j. de, The 
Man at Six, Il, 9 m., 2 w. Chambers, G., The Fool’s 
Holiday, il, 18 m., 12 w., § ch., sprs. Chesterton, F., 
and Neale, R., The Love Game, III, 3 m. 5 w. Christie, 
A., Afibi, II, 9 m., 5 w. Clark, J. M., The Letter, 7 w. 
Clark, J. M., and A. S. , Just Plain, 4w.; Pen Sparks, 
Ill, 5 m. ,3.W. Cocker, W.D., Graham of Claverhouse, 
8 m., IW. sprs. Cole, E., Dresses For the W “edding, 
3 w. Collodi , Pinocchio for the Stage (in four Short 


Plays). Conn, M., Pride for Pride, 3 m., 5 w., sprs. 
Connelly, M., * The Green Pastures 3 parts), 38 m., 
15 W., % b., 1 g., chor., sprs. Conners, B., ‘ ‘ The 
Patsy,” Ill, 5 m., 4 w. Constanduros, M., Mrs. Smythe- 
Brown Buys a Book, I w. Constanduros, M., a. 

Hogan, M., The Bugginses’ Picnic, 1 m., 2w., I b., 
Murder at the ae $B, 5 Wf 'g. Dont. EF 
For the Crown, x m., 3 W., rb, sprs. Corradini, 
E., Julius =" V, 41 m., 5 W. Cowan, W. L. G., 
Aunt Bertha, 2 m. ‘Coward, N., Bitter Sweet, Ill, 6m., 
15 w., sprs. Crawfurd, O., English Comic Dramatists 
(Selections from). Cushing, 7. The Devil in the —_ 
Ill, 24 m., 7 w. On the Mantle-shelf, 2m, 2 
Saint Martin’s Summer, 2m., 1 w. Cutting, x Ou 
Ellen, Ill, 3 m., 5 w. 

Dalkeith, L., Littl Plays. Dance, C., A Morning 
Call,1m.,1w. Dane, E., "The Veil Lifts, 1 m., 6 w. 
Davison, J., Shadows of Strife, si, 8 m.,.3. We % ch. 
Deans, H, Aren’t Women Wonderful ! itt, 5 m., 4 Ww. 
Dearmer, G., The Man With a Cane, 1 m., 2 w.,2b.; 
St. Paul, Il, 20 m., 5 w. Denny, E., ” The Happy 
Prodigal, 11, 7 m., 6 w. Dickens, C., Bleak House, 
IV, 1om., 4.w., 1 'b.; ; Mr. Pecksniff’s Pupil, V,6m., 
4W.; The Old Curiosity Shop, TV, 12 m., 4w., 1b., 
2g. Dos Passos, J., The Garbage Man ‘(two parts), 
40 M., 9 w., sprs. Douglas, A. I., The Clock, 3 m,, 
twW.; The Tea Party,6w. Douglass, V, The Perfect Wife, 
Ill, 7m.,5 w. Dreiser, T., Plays Natural and Super- 
anes Drew, M., Pages ‘from our Magazines, 2 m., 

1b. Dukes, es The Dumb Wife of Cheapside, 
it, € m., 2 W. Dumas, / 3 Fils., The Lady of the Came- 
lias, Vv, Iom., 7 W., sprs. 

Echegaray, J. Mariana, III, 6m., 4.w., sprs. _ Ellis, 
W., 5.0. 5., 21, om., 3:7. Elstein, N.,, Israel in the 
Kitchen, Ill, 7 m., 5 w. Elton, Sc. Mother's Brother, 
III, 5m. 4w. Ervine, St. J. G., *The First Mrs. 
Fraser, Ul, 4 m., 4 w. Evans, R., The Man Whose 
Nose Itched, 3 m., 2 w. 

Famous plays of to-day. 
(4 parts), 26 m., 11 w., sprs. 
Year, 3 m., 1 w.; Your Kind Indulgence, 2 m., 2 w. 
Feuchtwanger, L., *Jew Swiss (5 scenes), 11 m., 4 w., 
sprs ; Two "Anglo-Saxon Plays. Fisk, M. 1., Monologues 
and ‘Duologues. Flavin, M., The Criminal Code, TU, 
20 m., 3 Ww. Flowers, P., May Night, 2 m., 4 w. 
Foote, S. R., The Dramatic Works (2 vols.). Frank, W., 
New Year’s Eve (7 scenes), 13 m., 8 w. Furber, D., 
From London and New York: Revue Sketches. Fyleman, 
R., Seven Little Plays for Children. 

Gallon., T., The Touch of the Child, 2m., 1 w., 1 g. 
Galsworthy, a The Plays (in one volume) . "* The Roof 
(7 scenes) 11 m., 4 .w., 2g. Gandy, I., The Stranger, 
2m., 2w., 1b. "Gates, E., The Poor Little Rich Girl, 
III, 14 m., 9 w., 1g. Gavault, P., and Morton, M., 
Tantalising Tommy, IV, 9m., 4w. George, E., Belle, 
III, rom., 5 w. Geyer, S., * By Candle Light, Ill, 5 m., 
3 Ww. Gibson, P.. Tie Turning Point, Ill, 4 m., 4 w. 
Gingold, H., Abelard and Heloise, V, 15 m., 3 w., sprs. 
Glass, E., The Tumbler (2 scenes), 9 m. Gow, Ri, 
Breakfast at Eight, 4m. ; Under the Skull and Bones, 10 m. 
Graff, S., and Hintze, e. The Endless Road, 11, 20 m., 
sprs. Graham, B. N., Manderson Girls, Ill, 6 m., 3 w. 

oung Mrs. Greenshaw, Ul, 2 m., 6 w. Graveley, G., The 
Harper’s Tale, 3m., 2.w. Griffith, H., Red Sunday, I, 
30m., 3 w. Gyaliu, W., After the Honeymoon, 1 m., 1 w. 
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Faragoh, F. E., Pinwheel 
Farjeon, H., Happy New 
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Hackett, W., Other Men’s Wives, Il, 6 m., 
77, Park Lane, Ill, 22 m., 12 w., 1 b. Halys, 
Hut Above the Tarn, and other Plays. 
Rope, Ill, 6m., 2w. Hare, W. B., Beantown Choir, 
Ill, 1 m., 10 w., 1 ch., sprs. ; Professor Pepp, Ill, 8 m., 
8w.,sprs. Harvey, F., The Last Enemy, ill, 7 m., 3 w. 
Harvey, Lady, The Surprise, 2m.,1w. Harwood, H. 

M.,* A Girl's Best Friend, II, 4m., sw. The Man in 
Possession, U1, 6m., 4 w. Hauptmann. G., Dramatic 
Works, vol. 9. Hay, L., Personally or by Letter, f m., 
2 w. Treasure Trove, 2 m., 2 w. Hay, 1, and 
Wodehouse, P. G., * Baa, Baa, "Black Sheep, Tir, 8 m., 
6 w. *A Damsel in Distress, ll, 10 m., 8 w. Hecht, B., 
and MacArthur, C., The Front Page, TH, 17m., § w., 
spts. Henry, M.C., Stray Sheep, 2 m., 2w. Herbert, 
A. P., Fat King Melon and Princess Caraway (5 scenes), 
3m.,§ w.,sprs. Herbert, A. P., and Adams, A. Davies-, 
La Vie Parisienne, Ill, 6m., 5 w., sprs. Hervieu, 
P., Modesty,2m.,1w. Herz, H., King Rene’s Daughter, 
6m.,2w. Hewlett, D., I[//usions, 4w. Heywood, J., 
etc., Two Tudor “‘ Shrew” Plays. Higginbotham, R., 
Clearly and Concisely,1 m.,1 w. Hillyer, R., The Engage- 
ment Ring, 3 m., 2 w.; The Masquerade, 7 m., 5 w. 
Hines and King, Fire of Vanity, 4m., 1 w. Hoffman, 
P., A Man of Ideas, 2 m., 3 w. Holbrook, R. T., 
Master Pierre Patelin, U1, 4m., 1 w., sprs. Housman, 
L., Cornered Poets ; The New Hangman,6m. Howard, 
K., Lord Babs, Ill, 5 m., 4 w. Howard, S., Half Gods 
(9 scenes), 13m., 4w. Huxley A., This Way to Para- 
dise, 111, 14 m., 8 w., sprs. Hyde, F. A., A Bit of Help, 


2 Ww. 
N., The 
Hamilton, P., 


2m., 2w. ; First Aid, 2 m., 3 w.; The Ship Comes in, 
2m., 3 w. 
Irwin, M. E. F., The Happy Man, 9 m., 6 w. 


Jackson, Sir B., The Children’s Christmas Party, 
II, 33.ch. Jacobs, W. W., A Distant Relative, 3 m., 
2w.; The Grey Parrot, 4m.,2w. Jeans, R., The Kiss 
Cure, 111, 4m., 2w. One Damn Sketch After Another ; 
Sundry Sketches. Jennings, G., The Helping Hands, 1 m., 
6w. Jerrold, D., Paul Pry, Il, 7 m., 2 w., sprs. John, 
G., Mere Immortals. Johnson, P., Derelict, 4 m., 1 w., 
sprs. ; Four Plays ; The Illusionist, 1 m., 4 w., ; Memoirs, 
I m., 3 w.; Respectable Facade, 1 m., 4.w. ; Saturday 
Night, 2 m., 2 w.; The Sister Who Walked in Silence, 
2m.,2w.; The Spinsters of Lushe,6w. Jones, H. A., 
Representative Plays (4 vols.) ; The Sword of Gideon, IV, 
11m.,5w., 1b. Jones, J. S., The Carpenter of Rouen, 
III, 12 m., 3 w., sprs. Jury, C. R., Love and the 
Virgins, III, 10 m., 3 w., chor., sprs. 

Kellam, E., The Shop, 3m., 3.w. Kelsey, C., and 
Meadows P., *The Manor of Wold, 13 m., 12 w., 
chor., sprs. Kickham, C. J., Knocknagow, Ill, 13 m., 
5 w., sprs. Koch, F. H., Carolina Fo/k Plays (2 series). 

Lardner, R., and Kaufman, G. S., June Moon, III, 7 
5 Ww. Laurence, We ie The Key, a, & My 7 
Law, A. , Meryon, 5 m., 2 Ww. Laws, B., The Golf Widow, 
2m, , 3 We Lawson, J. H., Loud Speaker, Ill, 11 m., 
5 w., sprs. Layton, F. G., Philip’ s Wife, Ill, 5 m., 4 w. 
Le Breton, J., A Sister to Assis? er, 2w. Lee, H. F., 
The Flight, 3 m., 2 w., 1 b. Lee, M., For Chaps and 
Chits. Le Sage, A. R., Crispin, Rival of His Master, 
= . 3 w. Levy, B. W., Art and Mrs. Bottle, Ill, 

m., 4 w.; The Devil, Il, 5 m., 4 w.; Maud and 
Treach, Ill, 6 m., 3 w.; Littl Plays of St. Benedict. 
Lonsdale, F., Canaries Sometimes Sing, Ill, 2 m., 2 w. 
Lunz, L. N., The City of Truth, WII, 21 m., 1 w., sprs. 
MacArthur, B. J. B., The Clan of Lochlann, 1 m., 2 w.; 
Silis, 5 m.,2w. MacCarthy, J. B., Poachers, 3 m., 3 w.; 
Who Will Kiss Cinderella? WW, 4 m., 5 w. 
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MacEvoy, C., Al] That Matters, IV, 8 m., 9 w. 
MacGill, P., Suspense, III, 9 m., sprs. Mclver, "N. E., 
Age Limited (3 scenes), 7 m., 5 w. Another’ Chance, 
(4 scenes), 3 m., 3 w. Mackay Cc. D. 3. Fe House 
of the Heart and Other Plays for Children, McPharlin, r., 
A Repertory of Marionette Plays. ’ Malone Society 
Reprints, R., Believe as you list, P. Massinger ; Fair Em., 
Anon ; Edmond Ironside. Anon. Martin, D., The 
Bailie’s Nominee, 2m.,2w. Martyn,E., The ge ae 
Ill, 6m., 2 w., 1b. ” Mave, Il, 2m., 4W., , chor., 
sprs. Mavor, "Oo. H., The Pardoner’ Take, pon be The 
Sunlight Sonata (5 scenes), 5 m., 13 w.; The Switchback 
Ill, 6m.,4w. Mayne, R., The Drone, and other Plays. 
Meilhac, H. and Halévy, L., Indian Summer, 2m., 2 w. 
Merrick, L., The K. C.’s Comedy, 1 m.,4w. Methley,V. 
Our Gracious King, 3 Ww. Milne, A. A., * The Fourth 
Wall, Ill, 8 m., 3 w. ; * Michael and Mary, Il, 7 m., 
5 w. Milward, 1M ” Jealousy, Im., tw. Modern 
Short Plays. Moeller, E. W., Douaumont (7 scenes), 
5 m., 1 w., 1b., sprs. Moliére, J. B. P., * The Imaginary 
Invalid, Ill, 10 m., 3 w., 1 g.; The Love Tiff, Ul, 4m., 
2w. Molnar, F., The Plays, Monkhouse, A., Paul 
Felice, 1V, 7 m., 3 w. Moore, B. C., On Bayou La 
Battre, 1m., 2w. Moore, F. F., Kitty Clive, and other 
Plays in one act, Moorhouse, R., With Pipe and Tabor. 
Morley, C., Off the Deep End. Morton, J. M., Betsy 
Baker! 2m., 2w. Murray, F. S., and Armitstead, J., 
A Mystery of St. George (5 scenes) 31 m., 16 w., sprts. 
Murray, T. C., [R]. Maurice Hart, I, 6m., 2 w.; 
Mystery of the Nativity (5 scenes), 5 m., 4.w., spfs. 

Neville, M., Love at Second Sight, Ill, 3 m., 3 w., sprs. 
Novello, L, The Truth Game, III, 5 m., 6w 


Obata, S., The Melon Thief (3 scenes), 2m. Odams, J., 
Day’s End, 2m., 2w. One-act Plays for the Stage 
and Study, 4th series. O'Neill, E. G., Dynamo, 
III, 4 m., 3 w. O’Riordan, C., The King’s Wooing, 
Im., tw. Osborne, H., 3 m., 1 w., sprs. Mary’s 
Lamb, 1 w., sprs. Ostrovsky, A. N., The Storm, V, 
6m.,6w., sprs. Owen, C., An Object Lesson, 1 m., 
2w. Owen, H., Loyalty, IV, 13m., 1 w. 

Pakington, M., The Black Horseman, 2m., 7 w. 
The Polar Post, 3m. Parker, L. N., Their Business 
in Great Waters, 4.m.,4w. Peach, L. du G., Motoring 
Without Tears, 1 m., 1 w.; The Proposals of Peggy: 
Five Duologues. Pearn, V. A., The Invisible Playmate, 


III, 5 m., 3 w., 4b., 6g., sprs. Pechey, E. P., Two 
Masques. Pepler, H. D.C., —e a Puppets. Pertwee, 
R., A Few Essentials, 2 m., The Odd Streak, 


4w. “Phillpors E. Tanto i, 6m. »j5w.,tb.,1g. 
Pinero, Sir A. W. , Two Plays. Pinsky, D, The Treasure, 
iv, S0m. 7w., 4b., 1g., sprs. Planché, J. Ba 
The Jacobite, Il, 3 m., 3 w. Pocock, I., Rob Ray 
Macgregor, Il], 21 m., 7 w., sprs. Porter, A. K,, 
The Seven Who Slept (4 scenes), 15 m., chor., sprs. 
The Virgin and the Clerk (8 scenes), 22 m., I w,, 
chor. Porter, A., The Wooing of Maggie, 3 m., 2 Ww. 
Przybyszewski, S., Snow, IV, 3 m., 3 w.; Pullis 
the Show Together. Purdom, L. F., An Egyptian Cindere 
(5 scenes), 13 m., 8 w., sprs. The Nut-brown Maid 
(4 scenes), 10 m., 3 w., sprs. Psyche (6 scenes), 4 m., 
8 w., sprs. 


Rea, C. M., Fame, Ill, 6m., 4w. Rhys, E., Th 
Masque of the Grail, (5 scenes) 12 m., 4 w., spfs. 
Richman, A., Ambush, Ill, 7m., 3w. Rivoir, A, 
The Little Shepherdess, 1m., 2w. Robinson, D. F, 
The Harvard Dramatic Club Miracle Plays. Robinson, 
L. [R]. Patriots, 1, 10 m., 3 w. Rogerd, M. M., When 
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RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


the Wheels Run Down, 3 w. Rome, 
Prompter, and other sketches. Rose, C., and Tighe, H., 
The Atonement, 5 m., sprs. Roskruge, E., Them 
Buns, 5 w. Roland, D. A Bit 0 Laikin’, 2 m., 3 w. 
Rubinstein, a: Eve Plays’ Out of Time. Russell, M. 
Countess., The Matchmakers, £m ce. 3 & 


Sabatini, R. The Tyrant, IV, 20 m., 2 w., sprs. 
Salaman, D. C., Old Cup o’ Tay, 6w., 1g. Saward, 
W. T., Glastonbury IV, 16m., 2 w., sprs. Schnitzler, 
A., Playing With Love, T1, 4m., 4w. Schwartz, T. C., 
The Monster, 2m., 2 w. Scott, N., The Joker, IV, 8 m., 
2w. Sedley, Sir C. R., The Poetical and Dramatic 
Works (2 vols.). Shakespeare, W., The Fools and the 
Fairies, (6 scenes), 12 m., 6 w., sprs.; Shakespeare 
plays for Community Players. Shay, F., A Treasury of 
Plays For Men, Sherriff, R. C., Badger’s Green, I, 
6m., 4.w., sprs. Sherwood, R. E., Waterloo Bridge, 
II, rom., 5 w. Sibbald, D., Tapsalteerie, 2 m., 2 w. 
Sidney, F. W., The Brixton "Burglary, Il, 6 m.. +» 4W. 
Simpson, H., Adam’ s Apple, 2m.,2w. Smith, S. K., 
and Hampden, J., Mrs. Adis .. With the Mock "Beggar. 
Sorenson, R., Tolpuddle, III, 6 m., 2w. Stanley, M. M. 
and Matthews, A., Nightie Night, Il, 6m.,4w. Where 
Innocence is Bliss, IV, 5m., 5 w. Starling, L., Meet 
the Wife, Ill, 5m., 3w. Statham, A., Ways That 
are Dark, 1m., tw. Stayton, F., The Purple Dusk 
Im., 1w. Stayton, M., Molly and the Milliner, 1 m., 
3 w. Stewart, H. D., More Things, 3 m., 1 w. 
Stocks, M. D., Every Man of Every Street, (4 scenes) 
18 m., 3 w., 3 ch., sprs. Stoddard, A., and Sarg, T. 
- doy of Marionette Plays, Stonehill, C., Indictment, 

2w. Strindberg, A., Lucky Peter’s Travels, 
pe Other Plays, Stuart, A. and P., The Cat’s Cradle, 
Il, 3 m., 4 w. Clara Gibbings, mm Tm, ¢ mH 
* Nine Till Six, Ill, 16 w. Swears, H., “Dog Days,” 
sw. Syrett, N., Robin Goodfellow, and other fairy plays 
for children. 

Talbot, A. J., At the Pit Door, (4 scenes) 9 m., 4 w., 
sprs. In a Dentist’s Waiting Room, 3 m., 3 w. In 
the outer Darkness, 4™., 7 w., 1b., sprs. A Quarter 
of an Hour, 2 m., 1 w. White Jasmine, ‘mh 2 
Taylor, G. W., Joseph of Arimathea,1V, 19 m., 5 w., 
sprs. Pilate, 13m., 4w., sprs. Taylor, W. D., 
Eighteenth Century Comedy. Tchehov, A., That 
Worthless Fellow Platonov, 1V, 15 m., 7 w. Temple, J., 
* Charles and Mary, U1, 8 m., 7 w. Tennyson, A. Lord., 
R. The Devil and the Lady, iil, 8m.,1w. Terry, J. E. 


F., The Silent 


H., Collusion, Ill, 4 m., 2 w. Thomas, C., Enoch in 
Arden, 2m., 2 Ww. Thomas, 2. * Passing Brompton 
Road, Ill, 4 m., 5 w. Thomp son, D. C., War 


Memorial, 2 m., 4 w., 
o'clock, III, 8 m., 
Iw., 2b. 2g. 
Uhler, J. E., The Best Eighteenth Century Comedies. 
Van Druten, J., After All, Ill, 5 m.,6w. Vollmer, 
L., Sun Up, Iii, 7m., 2w. Vosper, F,, * Murder on 


the Second Floor, Ill, 8m., 4w. People Like Us, Ill, 
6m. 5 w., sprs. 


W., J. 1. Little Snowbite (7 scenes) 2 ch. Ward,H.G., 


1 b. Thorne, A., Thirteen 
2w. Tuttle, R. C., Young Leonardo, 


The ‘Aftermath, 3 m., 1 w. Watson, M., Suit of 
Serge, 2m., Iw. Whitehouse, i. Tis The Canary, 
4m., rw. Williams, A. R., "Fairy Plays for Fairy 


People, Williams, C., A Myth of Shakespeare, (9 scenes) 
13m., 2W., spfs. ” Williamson, H., Adventurer, 
IV, 12 m., 3w. Wrinch, D. M., Windmill Cottage, 
3m., 3w. Young, F. B., and Armstrong, W., The 
Furnace, 1V, 6m., 5 w. 


BOOKS ON THE THEATRE 


LAW. 
Page, D.S., The Law of the Amateur Stage. 
ESSAYS 
Cochran, C. B., Review of Revues, and OtherMatters. 

DRAMATIC THEORY—PLAY WRITING. 

The Art af Playwriting: Lectures Delivered at the 
University af Pennsylvania. 
THE THEATRE. 
ORGANISATION AND SOCIAL FUNCTION. 
Ashwell, L., The Stage. Granville-Barker, H., A 
National Theatre. Macgowan, K., Footlights Across 
America—Towards a National Theatre. Mitchell, R., 
Creative Theatre. 
CONSTRUCTION AND PLANNING. 
» J-» Theatres. 

SETTINGS AND STAGE DECORATION. 
Fuerst, W. R., and Hume, S. J., ae Cen 
Stage Decoration (2 vols.). Krani Ry 
Bibnentechnik der Gegenwart. Selden, S., pom and 
Lighting for School and Little Theatre "Stages. Theatre 
Arts Prints: a Collection of 150 Reproductions of 
Photographs, etc. 

LIGHT AND COLOUR. 
Hartmann, L., Theatre Lighting. 

COSTUME AND CUSTOMS. 

Ashdown, Mrs. C. H., British Costume During Nine- 
teen Centuries. Dabney, E., and Wise, C. M., A Book 
of Dramatic Costume, Evans, M., Costume Throughout 
the Ages. Giles, C. W. S., The Romance of Heraldry. 
Laver, J., English Costume ‘of the Nineteenth Century. 

ennell, M. and C. H. B., Everyday Things in 
Homeric Greece. 

PRODUCTION. 

Brown, C., Creative Drama in the Lower School. 
Dolman, J., The Artof Play Production. Purdom, C. B. 
Producing Plays. 

ACTING. (GENERAL.) 

Benson, G. C., Lady. One Hundred Hints for the amateur. 
Chalmers, H., Modern Acting. Crauford, L., Acting. 
Jennings, H., The Actor’s Craft. 

VOICE. 

Fogerty, E., Stammering. 

MAKE UP. 
Redgrove, H. S., 
and Patches. 

MUSIC. 

Hussey, D., Exrydice. 

BALLET DANCE. 

Beaumont, C. W. R., A Bibliography of Dancing. 

PUPPETS AND MARIONETTES. 

Agnel, G. A. d’ and Dor, L., R., Noel en Provence. 
Joseph, H. H., A Book of Marionettes. 
HISTORY OF THE THEATRE—DRAMATIC HISTORY AND 
CRITICISM. (GENERAL.) 
Cheney, S., The Theatre. 

GENERAL. —19th C. and 2oth C. 

Flanagan, H., Shifting scenes of the Modern European 
Theatre. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


and Foan, G. A., Paint, Powder 


(GENERAL.) 


Simpson, H., Excursions in Comedy: Excursions 
in Farce. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Bradley, G. F., Short Studies in Shakespeare. 


Granville-Barker, H., Prefaces to Shakespeare (2nd 
series). Knight, G. 'W., Myth and Miracle. Odell, 
G. C. D., [R]. Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving. 
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RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


(2 vols.) Somerville, H., Madness in Shakespearean 
Tragedy. Tolman, A. H., Falstaff and Other 
Shakespearean Topics. 
NINTEENTH CENTURY—LATE. 
Barker, H. G., The Eighteen-seventies. 
IRELAND. 
Byrne, D., The Story of Ireland’s National Theatre. 
FRANCE—SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. MOLIERE. 
Ashton, H., Modiére. 
ITALY—GENERAL. 
Duchartre, P. L., The Italian Comedy. 
RUSSIA, 
Miller, R. F., and Gregor, J., The Russian Theatre. 


AMERICA—20th CENTURY. 
Harding, A., The Revolt of the Actors. 

BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENSES. 
Asche, O., His Life, By Himself. Barrie, =) M., 
Barrie, By . Hammerton. Bond, j, T he Life 
and pM Foy as told to herself by E. MacGeorge. 

uglass, A., Memories of Mummers and the Old 

St d Theatre. Jones, H. A., The Life and Letters 
of Henry Arthur Jones, by Doris Arthur Jones. 
Karsavina, T., Theatre Street. Komisarjevsky, T., 
Myself and the Theatre. Lauder Sir H., Roamin’ in 
the Gloamin’. Moore, E., Exits and Entrances. 


Playfair, Sir N., Hammersmith Hoy. Shaw, G. B., 
Adventures with Bernard Shaw, by Dan Rider. 


NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


TWO SCHOOL PLAYS 


An interesting contrast between two methods of 
decorative play producing was given on consecutive 
days last July, by the performance of the Caldecort 
Community at the Rudolf Steiner Hall, and of the 
Heathfield Girl’s School in their own school garden, 
near Ascot. 

“The Son of Jochebed,” presented by the Caldecott 
Community, narrated the story of Moses, to the ac- 
companiment of the simplest scenery, dresses and music. 
But the young players were so carefully trained, and 
the Dalcroze method so skilfully adapted to the require- 
ments of dramatic expression, that the effect was at 
times most moving. Scenes like those of the “ Burnin 
Bush,” and the “ Plague of Frogs,” both displaye 
by the medium of Euryhmic movement, were start- 
ling in their effectiveness, and the spirit of the whole 
thing was both lively and unaffectedly reverent. Some 
of the voice production might have been bettered 
had the children been taught that to force the voice is 
not always the best way to be audible. But this is the 
only criticism that can fairly be made upon a produc- 
tion which gave sincere pleasure to a crowded and by 
no means uncritical audience. 

It was a far cry, both in locality and in atmosphere, 
to the Heathfield Garden, where was presented Mr. 
Charles Claye’s production of ‘‘ The Arraignment of 
Paris,” by George Peele. Here no expense had 
been spared to render the Masque in the most elaborate 
manner, both as regards Scenery, Costume, and Music. 
The spectacle was a lovely one, and the girls played their 
parts with great dignity and precision. Here, the 
speaking was, throughout, admirable, and there were 
some excellent individual performances. Mr. Claye’s 
work, is of course, well known in connection with the 
St. Mary’s, Graham Street, Christmas Pageants. It 
was a happy thought to enlist his help for this classical 
Elizabethan pageant, in the pagan atmosphere of which 
he proved himself equaliy at home. 


THE PAGEANT AT PICKERING 

The pageant held in the beautiful castle-grounds 
of Pickering in the North Riding of Yorkshire during 
the last week of June, was a memorable event and a 
worthy second to the pageant produced on the same 
arena twenty years before. 

Events overspreading some eight hundred years were 
illustrated in nine episodes set between a prologue 
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and an epilogue, King Alfred being the central figure 
of the psene a ding scene. Every performance went 
without hitch or flaw. master of this, as of the 
former pageant, was Mr. Gilbert Hudson. 


RELIGIOUS DRAMA SOCIETY 


“" The Religious Drama Socicty is arranging four 
Plays to be given at the Rudolf Steina Hall on Monday, 
October 13th, at 2.45 p.m. The plays are to be re- 
presentative of religious Drama of different periods 
and will include “‘ The Deluge,” “ The Sacrifice of 
Isaac.” “‘ The Interlude of Youth ” and “‘ The Travell- 
ing Man.” It is hoped the players will include Mr, 
Henry Ainley, engagements permitting, Sara Allgood. 
Mr. Tom Hesslewood, Mr. Fred O’Donovam, assist 
by the West Wycombe Players and the Farley Mummers, 
The Plays will be produced by Mr. O. Bolton King. 
Tickets can be had on application from the Hon. 
Secretary of the Religious Drama Society, 26 Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, or from Mr. O. Bolton Kin 
Windyhaugh, West Wycombe, Bucks. Price 5 vod 
3/6d., and 1/9d., including tax. 


ST. PANCRAS PEOPLE’S THEATRE 


We are glad to learn that Miss Maude Scott, after | 
over a year’s absence, has now been able to resume 
her duties as Director of this theatre. Miss Scott 
writes : 

“ Perhaps it would be of interest to the readers of 
Drama to know that in spite of my very long and 
serious illness, the Theatre has continued and is still 
continuing its weekly programme ; but owing to so 
many of our members passing on to the professional 
stage during the summer. and to the lack of our usual 
recruiting work, I find, on returning to resume my 
duties, that we are terribly short of male character actors, 
and we should be very glad to hear immediately from 
anybody who would like to play a part for us.” 

The address of the Theatre is 36 Tavistock Place, 
London, W.C.1. 





The Everyman players have to be added to the list 
of those Societies interested in original one-act plays, 
especially plays in the Yorkshire dialect. 

The name and address of the Secretary is Miss 
Helen Mr. Fith, 14, Stone Delf, Stumperlowe, Sheffield, 


























ST, PANCRAS | | 
PEOPLE’S THEATRE 


36 TAVISTOCK PLACE, W.C.1 
Telephone : Museum 9469 
Henorary Director: Miss EDITH NEVILLE 
Director and Producer : Miss MAUDE SCOTT 


OCTOBER PERFORMANCES, 1930 


2nd, 3rd, 4th— 
THE LITTLE MINISTER - Sir James Barrie 
oth, 10th, 11th— 
BERKELEY SQUARE - -- ¥ohn L. Balderston 
16th, 17th, 18th— 
BEYOND THE HORIZON - -Eugene O’Neile 
23rd, 24th, = : 
AND SUPERMAN - G. Bernard Shaw 

oth, gist, NOV. 13t— : 

HE CHERRY ORCHARD...  - Anton Tchehow 


VAGANCIES for :— : 

a. MEN of experience and ability for 
AMATEUR REPERTORY COMPANY. 

b. BEGINNERS & STUDENTS (Men, Women 
& Children) for Crowd Work, etc. Prac- 
tical Tuition in Acting, Elocution, Stage 
Dancing, Deportment, Make-up, etc. 
Special Section for Play Production. 

c. VOLUNTEER HELPERS of all kinds. 


REGISTRATIONS should be made during July & September 
Send stamp for Prospectus. Interviews by appointment. 











SPOTLIGHTS 


AND 


FLOODLIGHTS 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
ALL THE LEADING DRAMATIC 
AND OPERATIC SOCIETIES 


30/- Model 


ARC LAMPS, COLOURED GELATINE, 
HALF WATT FITTINGS, DIMMERS, Etc. 
AND ALL STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


WE ARE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS 
OF ALL THIS APPARATUS AND OUR 
PRICES ARE THE LOWEST OBTAINABLE 
SEND FOR LARGE ILLUSTRATED LIST 


Delivery of all goods from stock 


D. WALTER 


107 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY 
LONDON, S.E. ‘Phone; HOP 6049 


CHEAPER TO BUY—THAN. TO HIRE 





TO PLAYWRIGHTS 
IN THE PRESS 
“WRITING THE 
STAGE PLAY” 
by 


HORACE WINGFIELD 


THE BLUE GATE PRESS 
‘*AMBERLEY,” ASTON CLINTON, BUCKS 

















TERENCE CLIBBURN 


(Formerly at the Court Theatre and “ Old Vic ” ; 
Producer to the Y.M.C.A.) 
PRODUCER AND CRITIC 
Visits Amateur Societies in or near London. 
Lessons in Speech-Training, French and English. 

Terms Moderate. 
40 NORTHWICK AVENUE, KENTON, 
HARROW. : 





Please mention “DRAMA” when replying to advertisements, 








THE 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


President : 
LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 


Vice-Presidemts : 
THE EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES 
VISCOUNT BURNHAM MISS LENA ASHWELL, O.B.E. 
ARNOLD BENNETT SIR J}~MARTIN HARVEY 
THE RIGHT HON. J. R. CLYNES, M.P. SIR BARRY V. JACKSON 
SIR MICHABL SADLER, K.C.S.L ALBERT RUTHERSTON 
PROF. E. Jj. DENT 


Hon. Treasurer : Chairman of the Council : 
ALEC L: REA HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 
Secretary : 
GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 
Council : 
KENNETH R. BARNES }. FISHER WHITE L. pu GARDE PEACH, Ph.D, 
B. d- BENSON MISS ELSIE FOGERTY MISS CONSTANCE RADFORD 
F. $. BOAS, LL.D. LT.-COL, C. HEADLAM, D.S.O. C. HAROLD RIDGE 
G. W. BISHOP MISS MARY KELLY R. DOUGLAS ROBERTSON 
MISS D. M. CARRITT HCLFORD ee ie M.P. MISS UDE SCOTT 


LEWIS CASSON GEOR 0, SHARMAN 
L. BOUGHTON CHATWIN . TURNER 


MRS. NESFIELD COOKSON R. & W % 


ALLHEAD, M.-P. 
MISS EDITH CRAIG ‘ MRS. GORDON WHITMORE 
D. HAYDN DAVIES 


F. S. BOAS, LL.D., Chairman. 
JOHN DRINKWATER H. F, RUBINSTEIN C. Jj. SISSON, D.Lrrr. 


ASHLEY DUKES ALBERT RUTHERSTON GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 
SIR NIGEL PLAYFAIR ALEC L. REA NORMAN WILKINSON 


f tee aim of the British Drama League is to assist the development of the Art of the Theatr 
and to promote a fright relation between Drama and the Life of the Community. 


MEMBERSHIP of the League is open to all persons who are concern 
with the practice or enjoyment of the Art of the Theatre, and ma 
be acquired by the payment of an annual subscription of {1 1s. 


Any organised society or group of mot less than ten persons maj 
become affiliated to the Drama League, and as an affiliated body sha 
acquire and exercise all the privileges afforded by the League, including 
free receipt of “Drama” monthly and the use of the League’s Libragy 
The minimum affiliation fee is {1 15. 


~ Further particulars from the Hon. Secretary, 


$ ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.z 
Telephone: Temple Bar %507-8 
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